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THE USE OF THE THOMAS SPLINT 

(Notes of a lecture given by Colonel H. W. Orr at St. Elizabeth's Hospital, 
Lincoln, Nebraska.) 

Some very important lessons in the treatment of fractures were 
learned during the recent war. This is true, especially, of open or 
compound fractures, those where the skin was broken and a large 
open wound was exposed, such as were frequently found. There were 
between 12,000 and 15,000 fractures in the American Army alone, 
whilst the British and French had a much larger number. 

In Great Britain, in 1917, there was much debate as to whether 
fractures should be thoroughly treated at once, or left until the 
patient was settled in a hospital ; also as to the different methods of 
treatment. It was found best to adjust a fracture at the earliest oppor- 
tunity possible, as the sooner it is done and the better it is held in 
normal position, the better results will be achieved. This is very 
difficult to do and the fracture should be held in place with splints. 

During the first year of the war, the British had great difficulty 
in fractures of the femur. More than 60 per cent of these cases died, 
when they occurred on the battle field. During the third year of the 
war, the death rate was reduced to 12 per cent, due to the use of the 
Thomas splint and to the fact that splint teams were organized. 

These splint teams consisted of a group of two or three men who 
often went over the top with the men and applied the Thomas splint 
as soon as a fractured case was found. Men who had these splints 
applied properly, came in, in good condition, and sometimes were 
taken as far back of the lines as the base hospitals, before other treat- 
ment was necessary. 

The Thomas splint consists of an iron ring which can be slipped 
over the limb to the hip, allowing the body to rest in it. To the sides 
of this ring are attached two straight rods slightly longer than the 
limb, connected by a notched piece, across the lower end. To apply 
this splint, first have someone hold the foot in normal position and 
pull strongly till the correct length is secured. While holding the leg 
in this position, put the ring over the foot and have the patient grasp 
the ring and pull it up until he is sitting in it, then raise the limb 
higher than the splint and taking a muslin bandage, make hammocks 
across from one rod to the other, pinning them in place with safety 
pins. 

These hammocks should be stretched across tight enough so that 
the femur has the normal curve forward and to keep the limb from 
sagging. They should extend all the way down the limb to the heel. 
If the patient has a shoe on, tie something to the foot to continue the 
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pull on both sides, — a skewer through the shoe and resting on the 
bars at each side may be used. If the patient does not have a shoe, 
adhesive straps should be fastened to each side of the limb and 
brought down, fastening one over the rod and one under the opposite 
rod. Always have these straps applied so as to make the pull come 
from above the knee in fractures of the femur. 

Every factory or mill where a number of men are employed, 
should be supplied with a Thomas splint, also every ambulance should 
carry one and have a properly instructed person to apply it. This 
same principle applies to all fractures. 



PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS, NATIONAL LEAGUE 
OF NURSING EDUCATION 1 

By S. Lillian Clayton, R.N. 

In consideration of the progress which nursing education has 
made during 1919, and of the many problems which confront us at 
this time, we cannot fail to be impressed with the facts that during 
the past year our advancement has been retarded by several factors, 
and that our present problems are many of those which we have 
always had with us, plus new ones brought about by war and other 
influences. 

The war with its many evils has created a desire for progress 
and has stimulated to greater efforts more than one profession. In 
an article by Frank E. Spaulding, we find a statement concerning the 
education of the nation, which is applicable, also, to the education 
of the public in its relation to nursing. 

Of the many impressive revelations of the great world war none was more 
impressive than that of the supreme importance of education. In Russia and 
Prussia, the whole world witnessed the dire disaster resulting-, in the one case, 
from the lack of universal education, in the other, from misdirected false educa- 
tion, and both the strength and the weakness of our country have been easily 
traceable to the excellencies and to the deficiencies respectively of our educational 
provisions and efforts. Now is the time to take stock of these impressive revela- 
tions; to look into the demands and the opportunities of the future. Now is the 
time to set earnestly about the reorganization and development of our school 
undertaking 

(and to interrupt my quotation can we not substitute the term "nurs- 
ing" for the word "school"?) 
that the shortcomings of the past may be properly corrected, that the preparation 

'Address given at the convention in Atlanta, Ga., April 12, 1920. 



